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SKETCH OF THE LATTER PART 
OF THE LI¥YE OF THAT EC- 
CENTRIC CILARACTER, MR. H. 
C. JENNINGS. 

[From the Annu . Riogray h y and Obituary for 


e Year 18% 

From this tin but few partica- 
lars of his life are known to me, un- 
til he settled at Chelsea, where I 
first became Known to him. This 
was about the year 1803, at which 
period he thust have been near 72 
years of age. 
at his door, a man servant, with but 
one eye, and apparently maimed ih 
other parts of his body, announced 
the name of his visitor. I at first 
thought my cofiductor might be an 
out-pensioner of the heighbouring 
hospital ; but Tsoon leatned that he 
Was a victin, not to war but to s 
ence, having been nearly destroyed 
in the service of his master. On 
announcing a message from a com- 
mon friend, L was reecived with open 
arms; and, from that moment, all 
his treasures were subject to my fre- 
quent Inspection. 

As he was sometimes shy of stran- 
gers, many applied to me for an in- 
troduction ; and, aniong others, I 
had the pleasuretocarry to Lindsay- 
row some gentlemen belonging to 
the British Museum. They were 
chiefly desirous to see and examine 
the fine collection of shells; and on 
our retiring, we took a tarn on Bat- 


, 








tersea-bridge, where, on my demand. 
ing their value, they ed, “ that 
in tine of peace, and under favoura- 


ble circumstances, they might sell 
for 9,000 pound , 

It was not diftier 
Jennings wa 


ors 
»discover Mr. 


{ 
} Latin scholar, 


sn: 





and in his collection he possessed 
fine copies of all the classics ; some 
of these, indeed, were macznificent, 


both as to printing and binding. He 
himself was generally’ accustomed 
to re2d those in wetm Delphint. 
Ahthouch his house commanded a 
fine view of the rin he never once 


se 


vob. EON ‘ 


On presenting myself 


| deigned to look at the charming pros- 
| pect. Indeed it would have been 
| difficult, if not impossible, had he 
been inclined to regale his eye With 
| such a noble object, for his windows 
were so dirty as to bid detiance to all 
distinct vision; and, indeed, they 
seemed fo realise the poetic idea of 
* darkness visible.” This mansion, 
which had been formerly the resi- 
dence of the Earl of Buackingham- 
shire, his school-fellow at Westmin- 
ster, was occupied in the following 
tidnner: in the front parlour was 
an immense Arctic Bear, of a White 
colour, and, if I recollect aright, a 
winged animal, greatly decayed, 
which might once have been aneagle. 
Che garden, either before or behind, 
bore no marks of the spade and rake, 
or the praning-knife ; the very walls 
appeared in a state of complete ruin; 
the shrabs were allowed to grow 
wildly luxuriant; while the labours 
of man never seemed to have beet 
applied to the deserted mould, whith 
was covered with a yellowish moss, 
and exhibited every mark of deSola- 
tion. 

In the rear were the offices of all 
kinds ; and from the kitchen sallied 
| forth, at the approach of a stranger, 

his housekeeper, a married woman, 

about thirty years of age, aecom- 

panied by anomber of ragged chil- 

dren, of whom, as if anxious for the 

cheracter of her who at last became 

his only servant, he was accustomed 

to declare, on honour, “ that he was 

not the father.” 
the left 
drawing-room 
himselt 
mati, ¢ 


suit of 
: - 


hand side of the 
door was to be seen 
a very old and decrepid 
rally clothed in a brown 
course cloth, with immense 
large sitver buttons awkwardly fas- 
tened to the breast of his coat. He 
constantly wore a small hat, both at 
home and abroad, and possessed 
both a white and black beaver, thé 
former of which was always selected 
Sitting in as 


Ona 






for great cecastons, 
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immense arm-chair, lined with car- 
pet; his body was mechanically 
placed in a reclining position, ap- 
proaching nearly to the horizontal. 
This was effected by invariably re- 
posing his legs and feet on a Roman 
Triclinium, which he valued greatly. 
According to him, “ the ancients 
ought to have known something of 
health and comfort after a civiliza- 
tion of so many centuries; while, as 
to us,so lately barbarians, we had 
not been a thousand years eut of the 
woods.” 

This vencrabke figure, with a sharp 
and crooked voice, saluted the visi 
tor, whom he recognized by weans 
of a mirror, and to whom he scarcely 
deigned tq turn his head. He ap- 
peared to sit enthroned in all the 
majesty of Verti, amidst his books, 
his pictures, and his shells ; and 
never willingly arose, but to gratify 
himself and his guest, by exhibiting 
some or all of these. Among his 

rtraits he had a Mary Queen of 
Dots ; and he boasted that no pro- 
fane pencil had ever been suflered 
to retouch it since finished. A paint- 
er, however, showed me where it had 
been evidently mended ; and on this, 
as on many other occasions, Mr. 


| 
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semblage, were chictiy arranged jn 
mahogany cabinets, with a shding 
glass top to every separate box. To 
procure some of these he had made 
immense sacrifices, both in respect 
to the mode of obtaining the money 
and the sum actually paid. They 
were placed in due series, so as to 
exhibit every possible size, from 
early youth toextreme old age, on the 
part ofthe animals inhabiting them. 
In one, which he highly prized, the 
volute happened to be inverted. To 
the formation of others some obsiruc. 
tion had been given, and a new pro- 
cess, and sometimes new colours, 
were recurred to. On asking him 
one day what had beenthe mazimum 


| price, he placed three in my hand, for 


which he had given 901. to the daugh- 
ters of a late celebrated physican; 
and one alone, his many-ridged harp, 
cost him 1201. 

Among his other treasures, our 
virtuoso possessed two specimens of 
the Gamberonica, an indifferent one 
of which was disposed of for 451. at 
the Duchess of Porttand’s sale. 

Mr. Jennings valued himself great- 
ly on his Venus’s slipper, for which 
he had paid 601. and I deemed it ex- 


| quisite till I beheld one in the bo- 


Jentengs was most assuredly the | 


dupe of the dealers. The picture 
of the children of Charles I. (Charles 
II. and James IL. &c.), with a fine 
large mastiff in front, was much 
praised and valued by him, as unique: 
the original, however, is at Windsor 
Castle. A landscape, with a rain- 
bow, and some good figures in the 
fore-ground, was estimated by its 
owner, sometimes at 20001. some- 
times at 30001. according to the state 
of his purse, on account of the shep- 
herds, which were said to have been 
painted by Rubens. It was knocked 
down, at the sale, as well as [I can 
recollect, for 40). There was a pic- 
ture by a young but celebrated Ita 
lian artist, of a Venus awaiting the 
arriva of Mars, surrounded by Cu- 
pids, blowing conches and playing 
on warlike instruments. This he 
ounce proinised to a gentleman, who 
had uudertaken to consume his body 
to ashes by means of fire, and depo 
sit the remains in a sepulchral urn. 
The shells, which must be allowed 
© have exhibited a most superb as- 








tanic garden at Paris. It had been 
obtained during the expedition in 
search of D'Entreecasteaux, and was 
presented to Josephine. Lt is unique 
of its kind. 

After admiring these, you were 
ushered by the happy owner into an 
anti room, but not until he had care- 
fully locked his cabinets and his door. 

You were finally admitted into the 
sanctum sanctorum, through a passage, 
to the right of which were carelessly 
piled up avaluable collection of Eng- 
lish, French, and Latin books. Their 
appearance and value wonderfully 
contrasted with theslovenly manner 
in which they were grown together. 
Of most the leaves were gilded; 
others exhibited the finest specimens 
ofbinding,both British and German; 
white many, in milk white vellum co- 
vers, would have digniltied the prin- 
cipal shelves of the amateyrs. 

The apartment to which this led 
was no other than his own chamber, 
the bed in which exhibited the most 
dreary and comfortless appearance ; 
in short, it would have chilled the 



















blood of any but a regular antiquary, 
who slept here, surrounded by the 
rarest, choicest, and most precious 
objects of his ambition. 

Here, besides some pictures, &c 
was an immense Beryl, which, as he 
frankly owned to me, in his own em- 
phatic language, “he had oftenpawn- 
ed for 3001.” was an object of consider- 
able curiosity. 
of this rare gem was deposited, what 
he was pleased to term his antedilu- 
vian pig. This was a concave seg- 
ment of a stone of considerable mag- 
nitude and ponderosity, formerly 
appertaining to the collection of Sir 
Ashton Lever. It appeared vitreous, 
and represented, as through a glass, 
the bowels, fat, and even the bristles 
of a porker, in the most natural order 
possible ; and with a verisimilitude, 
that could not fail to strike, and to 
amuse the most careless observer. 
According to his theory, it was a pro- 
duction evidently anterior to the flood 
of Noah, and had taken some thou- 
saad years to hardeninto, and assume 
its present form and appearance. 

The exhibition always very proper- 
ly closed with a view of its chief 
ornament. This was the figure, or 
rather the bust,of a goddess in bronze; 
but as the materials were said to 
consist of gold, silver, tin, Xc. the 
appellation, perhaps, of ** Corinthian 
brass,” would be rather more correct 
and appropriate. This ever had been, 
and still was with him, an objeet of 
high esteem, approaching, indeed, to 
#doration. He permitted no one but 
those he termed ** peaceable peo- 
ple” to gaze on it; he, himself ap- 
proached the iron chest, in which his 
divinity was enshrined, with an ap- 
parent degree ofawe, and after bran- 


dishing the key in a peculiar manner, | 


applied it to the lock wit! a certain 
degree of reverence. On being 


questioned as to the name of the | 


artist, ‘ Praxiteles” was ‘uniformly 
honoured with mention; and the 
date of between three and four thou- 


sand years, assigned as the epoch of | 


execution, or rather of ervation. 

I had almost omitted to mention, 
that Mr. Jennings valued 
greatly on the possession of one 
other article: this was the rouge 
box of the unfortunate Marie 
toinette, queen of France. The in- 
side was entirely of gold, and the 
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Perhaps within a foot | 


himself | 


An- | 
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vermillion, orfard, appeared to have 
been put on by means of a camel’s- 
hair-pencil, witha handle of the same 
metal The royal arms of France were 
designated on the rich cover, the 
whole forming a square of the ordi- 
| nary size of a snufl-box. Of the ori- 
} ginality of this article, there can be 
no manner of doubt; and, to en- 
hance the interest of the spectator, 
its delighted owner was always ac- 
customed to conclude by observing, 
“ that it had been taken out of her 
Majesty’s pocket immediately after 
her head was cut off by the execu- 
tioner.” 

Mr. Jennings wished always to be 
particularly exact as to the mea- 
surement of time, and in the course 
of his life had a series of chronometers 
constructed for him by the most 
eminent watchmakers of the day. 
His last was at least equal to any of 
the former, in point of workmanship, 
although perhaps inferior as to price, 
being inclosed in silver instead of 
gold cases. 

But he valued himself still more 
on an appendage toit. This wasa 
seal very plainly, but handsomely 
set, which he bought at Naples fora 
single Paul (a pontificial sixpence). 
It bore the consular insignia, with 
this singular motto: 

“ Cassius IMPERATOR 

LipeERTATE LANGUESCENTE.” 

le was pleased to consider this 
as a real antique, engraved in the 
camp, with a diamond, and without 
the aid of a wheel alittle before the 
fatal battle of Philippi. 

Our virtuoso addicted himself at 
lone period ta chemistry, and was 
| accustomed to make experime:its in 
his laboratory, until he had nearly 
become a victim to his love of sci- 
ence. On one of these occasions, 
like Dr. Watson, Bishop of Landaff, 
while professor at Cambridge, he 
| was actually blown up! His valet, 
|} who acted as an assistant, and to 
whom reference has been already 
made, lest an eye, and he himself 
| received several wounds in his leg, 
Fle was accustomed to boast, ** that 
notwithstanding this misbap, with 
his usual punctuality, he kept an 
engagement to dinner that very 
day.” 

In respect to exercise, he was not 
only a great advocate for it, but he 
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tow of “the Life oj 
practised it to a degree scarcely cre- 
dible for upwards of half a century 

He possessed a long 
wooden inst: ument, capped with 
lead at both ends, in the manace- 
ment of which he was such an adept, 

that he boasted of having disarmed 
the best * small-swordsmaan in Tialy;” 

and even pow, give him but fair play, 
he * would not be afraid of five or 
six English housebreakers.” Every 
night, before bed-time, as has been 
already hinted, he exercised himself 
with this formidable weapon, until 
he acquired a comfortable warmth, 





‘and ponderous 





which enabled him to retire to rest 
witha genial glow. In the morning, 


according to his own account, he got 
up between seven and eight o'clock, 
and, in his own express words, ** fiou- 
rished his broad-sword exactly 300 
times; I then,” adds he, ‘* mount wy 
chaise-horse, composed of leather 

and inflated with wind like a pair of 
bellows, on which I take exactly 
1000 gallops!” He then retired to 
enjoy what always appeared to me 
to be a most miserable and uncom- 
fortable breakfast. 

After this meal, he employed him- 
self, when no sale of curiosities was 
expected in town, chielly in reading. 

After a scanty dioner, for our anti- 
quary seldom walked out for exer- 
cise—he still retained possession of 
his arm-chair and his triclinium, and 
folding his purple mantle of dyed 
flannel over bis legs and feet, took a 
nap, which he termed his ciesto, a 
eustom he had first been taught to in- 
dulge in during his residence in Italy. 
After this, either his books or his ca- 
binets occupied his attention until 
night. At all times of the day, bow- 
ever, he might be occasionally seen 
adjusting, arranging, and placing his 
shells in due order; but his choicest 
ard most grateful emp! 
io clean, purify, and p ish them, on 





oyment 


their first arrival from their respec- 
tive countrics. Le himself, in forme: 
times, has not unfreque nily gone on 

beard East and West Indiamen, for 
the purpose of buying these and 
other rare productions, exacily in 
the state in which they were torn 


from their native beds. Oflate years 
hewever, he was obliged to purchase 
at second hand, and atan enhanced 
valuc, from the dealers. 

{ have behe!d him, with a ereen 


A ges atta ad ait ti 
’ 





| operation proved i: 


was | 


|} more ¢ 





HH, C. Jenni i 


¢pron 


hand, 


before, and a wet tewel 
i enjoying the most 
nisite deligh 
these in * the 
! 


rushes to 





t, after contemplati 
rough,” applying 
every part, with an 
i displ i 








wontes rour. A prepa. 
ration of sp salt having al- 
most Apr uieously produced a 
entle effervescence, the outward 
surface began to disappear. Here 
all the skill of the shell-fanc ier was 
ley happened to 


yed; for if th 
he too stron recious specimens 
might be da: , perhaps ruined ; 
and if not sufficic ay powerful, the 
Tectual, 
polish: and what 
ehis” when the 
‘ran to brizhten—when the 








irit o 
Iyit OL Se 








Ne xt ¢: ume the 
were * his dear deli 


colours be 








exact form, and shape, and size, 
were disclosed—and, above all, when 
adventitious circumstance hap- 


pened to heighten the value of the 
acquisition! At length, the pearl. 
lined Nautilus, the radiant Buccinella, 


or the superb Texcbra, appeared in 
ill its meridian splendour; and the 
i ts ian splenaour;, an il€ 


these 
ur be- 


to fall 


connoisseur, who had found 
ugly and hideous objects an hor 
fore, was almost ready 

down and worship them, after the 
sudden and brilliant change ellected 
by the magic of his own workman- 
ship. 

Mr. Jennings had a great attach- 
ment to wax candles, which pro- 
ceeded partly from foreign travel, 
and partly fiom frequenting genteel 
houses in the early period of his life, 
In 1808 he laid in a supply to the 
amount of 21/. part Ss the 
maker, who, n ex- 


now 


because 
to him, 


accordl 





celled in this manufac dure, might ei- 
ther die or become bankrupt, and 
partly with a view to prevent trou 
bie, ** as he thoug! ™y st 
long ¢1 t 
of th 

him to 


the wi 
ticle f 






he made use ofa si 

consisted ef a fine 

crown piece, In excellent preserva 
f 





tion. A Queen Ann irthinge, which 
is infinitely more valuable, or even 
an Otho, would have been used ona 
similar occasion, had it been deemed 
mvenient for the pur; 

this, like the rod of 


rOSCS of 


Aaron 








to: 
he 
the 
co! 
ea? 
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Death usually puis a conclusion 
to all singularities; yet in bis case, 
he determined to prove singular even 
then. Abhorring the idea of ‘his 
corpse being consigned to the cold 
earth, he resolved to have recourse 
to the ancient rite of cremation. This 
was a circumstance so generaily 
known, that his neighbours supposed 
he had an oven within his house, for 
the express purpose of reducing his 
body to ashes. 

Having pitched upon a gentleman 
in the vicinity, he frankly opened his 
mind to him, and demanded if he 
had courage enough, despising all 
vulgar prejudice, to stend by and 
see his hody publicly consumed by 
fire? “ Yes” rephied bis neighbour, 
“ [ will burn your corpse on the cen- 
tre arch of Battersea bridge, if you 
so desire; and that, too, in spight 
and in sight of all the proprietors.” 
— How is that possible!” demand- 
ed Mr. Jennings.— Nothing more 
easy,” rejoined the other: “* it is only 
placing your corpse in a car, dressed 
in a pitched shirt, and surrounded 
hy combustibles; I myself shall ap- 
ply the match soon after the body 
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as tobealmost paradoxical. At an 


| early period of life we behold him 


mingling in the crowd of wealthy pil- 
grims who repaired to Italy about 
half a century ago, to pay their de- 
votions at the shrine of taste and 
vertu. He returned at length, like 
old Tradescant, with shells, statues, 
minerals, gems, and the finest speci- 
mens cf naiural history in his train. 

After keeping company with fo- 
reign princes and princesses, he as- 
sociates with the first nobility in his 
native country, and then, by a fatal 
reverse, spends some years of his 
life, partly within the walls of a pro- 
vincial, and partly of a town gaol. 
Recovering, as if by magic, from his 
cmbarrassments, we next behoid 
him emerging above the horizon of 
distress, and throwing away a se- 
cond fortune at Newmarket, where 
he became the dupe ef titled and un- 
titled jockeys. 

Sudden and inevitable ruin now 
seems to overtake him, and be is ap- 
parently lost for ever; but, lo! in the 


| course of a very short period, he 


leaves the place of your present | 


abode, and when you arrive midway, 
between the toll-houses, I intend to 
pull out the linch-pins. can 
then consume at leisure, and with 
out danger, notwithstanding it is a 
wooden bridge.” 

This whimsical proposition was in- 
Stantly agreed to in the presence of 


You 


myself, and his Venus was to be the | 


reward. Buta coolness between the 
partics afterwards ensued; and the 


‘Ga 
mother of love being 


4 ' 
seized in exe- 


cution, was actually sold for a vile 
price, in the presence of the indig- | 
nant | tee. 

His goddess has been already 
mentioncs hut it rer ns to be 
told, that for the t mouths al- 
ter htauining possession of such a 
prize, she was constantly seated, du- 
ting dinner, at the head of the table, 
with two footmen, in laced liveries, 
behind ; while the most costly viands | 
were placed in su sion before | 
ler, by way of oblation to her im 
mortal charm 

The fate of Mr. Jennines has been 
eminently singular, and tie flux and 
reflux, the ever varving cbbs and 
HOWS Of luis fortune pear rans 


i 








once more revisits the circles of 
fashion, and sits enthroned ina tem- 
ple, surrounded by the most rare and 
brilliant productions of nature, with 
pictures, and statues, and gems, and 
shells, and books, and goddesses, 
perpetually before his eyes! Again 
the scene changes: the wand of some 
envious necromancer seems to be 
waved over his venerable head; and 
the acquisitions of ages, the wreck of 
his estates, every thing most pre- 
cious in his eyes, his very * house- 
hold goods,” are all seized by the 
unholy hands of vile bailifis; and 
he himself, after languishing for twa 
or three years in a prison, at length 
dies unheeded, unattended, and al- 
most unknown, within the pulicus of 
the Khing’s Bench. 


DESCRIPTON OF A 
TRIFYING SPRING 
[ bre 
A LEARNED gentleman, who has 
lately visited the celebrated baths 
of San Phillipo, about fifty wiles 
ivom the ancient city of Perugia, 
has shewn us which 
are remarkable for their sharpness 
and peculiar beauty. 
Th ‘ ie prod 


CURIOUS PE- 
AT PERUGIA. 


m Woiitiau + im itary 


several casts, 
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fying spring, which is applied to the 
formation of cameos and various 
ornaments. Our friend, imagining 
the process might be interesting, has 
obligingly favoured us with an ac- 
count of it, which is as follows:— 
The spring issues from Monte 
Amiato, about four miles from Ra- 
dicofani, on the route between that 
tewn and Sienna, and is situate 
about half a mile from the road side. 
The. water is in such quantity as to 
form a large torrent, and so hot that 
it cannot be borne by the human body, 
atitssource. Very anciently baths 
were established there, and are still 
kept up. They are called Bagni de 
San Filippo. The water is perfectly 
transparent, but holds in solution a 
considerable quantity of sulphur, 
and an immense portion of carbo- 
nate of lime. Soon after the escape 
from the mountain, the sulphur is 
first deposited, and then the earthly 
matter, in such quantity as to have 
formed itself into a small mountain, 
some hundred feet high, and nearly 
half a mile io length. This constant 
deposition of fresh earth is con- 
tinually changing the place of the 
spring, and gradually approaching 
it nearer its source in the mountain 
Of this petrifying water, advantage’ 
has been taken to form casts, some- 
what in the following manner:—An 
impression of the medal is first taken 
in sulphur, or, what is still better, 
on glass, and the impressed figure 
or mould is then placed in the course 
of the stream, to receive the deposit- 
ed matter. As, however, it is desira- 
ble that the dissolved earth be de- 
posited in a certain state and condi- 
tion, a series of three or four pits 
are sunk in the earth at a short dis 
tance from each other, and commu- 
nicating by means of tubes. In these 
pits, deposition to a certain extent 
is successively made, till the water 
at length arrives at the last stage, 
refined, as it were, and charged only 
with its desired portion of earth. It 
is then made to fall through a tube 
on two pieces of board, two or three 
inches broad, placed crosswise thus, 
, the ellect of which is to break 
the stream, and throw off the water 











| 


} 


in all directions. Beneath this cross- | 


ed piece is another similar one, and 
a third still lower; but all of them 
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crossing in different directicns, the 
more completely to break and dis- 
perse the column of water that falls 
on them. These crossed pieces are 
then surrounded by frame work of 
wood, of a pyramidal form, within 
which are arranged the impressed 
sulphurs, or glass, previously touch- 
ed witha solution of soap, to smooth 
the surface, and facilitate the subse- 
quent separation of the cast. They 
are disposed all round the pyramidal 
case, and placed somewhat obliquely 
forward, opposite the several series 
of crossed sticks, and at the distance 
of about a foot from their extremities. 
In this position they receive a con- 
tinual and equable dash of the water, 
which deposits its earthy matter 
on the impressed surface, and 
which matter takes, with the greatest 
fineness and precision the figure of 
the bedy on which it consolidates. 
The cast, thus obtained, may be made 
of any thickness, but in small figures; 
it is commonly from one eighth to 
one fourth ofan inch. The time em- 
ployed in its formation is ten or 
twelve days. The pyramidal frame 
is of use, not only for disposing the 
moulds in the manner described, but 
also for guarding against all currents 
of air which might disturb the pro- 
cess of deposition; itis not designed, 
however, to exclude the entrance of 
air. 

This manufactory was established 
by the late PeterLeopold,who so mag- 
nificentiy patronized all the sciences 
and arts. It is at present under the 
direction of Signor Pagliari, an ar- 
tist of great ingenuity, who readily 
explains and exhibits all the stages 
of his process. His charges are in 
proportion to the dimensions of the 
cast. 

For a cast of 1 inch diameter, 
1 Paul, or 5d. English ; 2} inches, 
1 Paul and a half; 4 inches, 3 Pauls; 
5 inches, 6 Pauls; Ginches, 9 Pauls; 
7 inches, 10 Pauls; 8 inches, 20 
Pauls ; one foot 6 inches, 30 Pauls. 

By an ingenious variation of the 
process, he is able to form a cast of 
differently coloured marbles, so as 


| to present a white figure in relief on 
}a blue or yellow ground, and vice 


versa. This is done by first forming 
the cast white as usual, then sepa- 
rating from it all the parts not pre- 


aon 2a oo a oe oe @8 ose 








jecting in relief, and exposing it as 
before to a second process of depo- 
sition, from water previously colour- 
ed. The coloured carbonate attaches 
itself to the white figure, and this 
forms a ground on the stratum of 
coloured matter oa which the white 
matter rests, but in a Manner So as 
to form one solid and continuous 
substance. 


STORY OF MA- 


VANIERE. 


MELANCHOLY 
DAME DE 

* T was married at the age of six- 
teen to a military officer, who was 
brother to the husband of my elder 
sister; and we continued to live in 
a constant interchange of aflection 
and the greatest domestic tranquil- 
lity, at a beautiful villa on the banks 
of the Rhone. Some days before 
the departure of her husbanc, as 
well as my own, for Egypt, where 
they both followed the fortunes of 
Napoleon, my sister was delivered 
of a boy, who was born blind. As I 
was also pregnant, this unfortunate 
event, added to so distressing a se- 
paration, and the troubles which af- 
flicted my poor sister for several 
months after her accouchement, had 
such an elfect on me, that the infant, 
from whose existence I anticipated 
so much happiness, proved to be af- 
flicted with the same calamity as its 
little cousin! How am I to describe 
the cares and anxieties which these 
two infants occasioned to their ill- 
fated mothers? Our affection for 
them grew out of, and increased with, 
the griefs that preceded their birth; 
and the more we dreaded the destiny 
with which they were threatened, 
the more we felt the necessity of ren- 
dering their infancy happy. 

“ Nature, in depriving them of 
sight, had endowed them with great 
personal beauty; and what was still 
more advantageous, she scemed to 
have given them the same disposi- 
tion. While yet in the cradle, and 
at their mothers’ breasts, Julius and 
Amelia were inseparable; the same 
education, while it enlightened their 
minds, also tended to contirm their 
existence into one. It was from our 
own ideas and sensations that we 
were at first enabled to appreciate 
the misfortunes of our infants; but 
we soon perceived that we felt many 
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{evils for them which they could net 
experience, and regrets, of which 
| they must have been ignorant. As 
| we concluded that they enjoyed alt 
| the happiness attached to their con- 
| dition, our tenderness suggested the 
propriety of not impressing their 
| minds with any images which could 
| give rise to ideas of privation. 
| “ The instinct of love which had 
united them from the cradle became 
a passion in their youth. I make 
| use of the word passion, in the ab- 
sence of one that expresses a senti- 
ment, wherein all the affections of 
the human heart are blended. ‘his 
tender tie had no model: Julius and 
Amelia loved each other for the sake 
of existence, as people like the air 
they breathe, or the traveller an un- 
}expected spring in the desert. 
| ** Constantly pursued by the same 
| fatality, my sister lost her husband 
under the walls of St. John d’Acre, 
and mine only survived for a few 
months after bis return to France. 
|T shall not dwell on our sufferings 
and grief at these melancholy events ; 
but we were too necessary for our 
children not to support them with 
fortitude. 
“ Ameliaand Julius having reach- 

ed anage at which we might rea- 
sonably think of realising the only 
| wish of their hearts, and that which 
| was dearest to our own hopes, we 
settled the period of their union. 
Julius was now almost seventeen, 
while Amelia had attained her six- 
teenth year. 
| “ A celebrated physician, hap- 
pening to visit our retirement, ex. 
amined their eyes, and assured us 
that, as their blindness proceeded 
from a cataract, they might be re- 
stored to sight. The joy caused by 
this gratifying intelligence was far 
from being participated in by those 
who were the objects of it; they 
!could only conceive a diffevent mode 
of loving each other, in the proposed 
operation; and, as they had no idea 
of any thing beyond the sentiment 
which occupied ail their thoughts, an 
additional sense appeared to bea 
new source of distraction, which 
\they repelled as unnecessary, if not 
irksome. 

“ The poets, Julias would say, 
lhave all agreed in representing 
' Cupid as blind; nature has realised 
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that amiable fiction for us: why 
should we renounce her proferred 
gift?—* I do not want to see Julius,’ 
said Amelia, ‘I only wish to love 
him!’ 

** We had hitherto abstained from 
Speaking to them on the advantages 
attached to the possession of a sense, 
which we had every right to believe 
they never would have enjoyed; but 
the hope with which we were now 
flattered prescribed adifflerentcourse; 
we therefore endeavoured to give 
them some idea of the beauties of 
nature, and to inspire 2 wish, on 
their part, of penetrating the veil 
which concealed them: bat they still 
continued to substitute sentiment 
for imagery. ‘ Amelia is more beau- 
tiful than day,’ said Jalius; * I will 
not compare them.’ ‘ You teach 
me,’ continued Amelia, ‘ that the 
sun is more brilliant than Julius; if 
so, I do not wantto see it, lest I 
should hate him!’ 

** Our tears having produced that 
effect on their hearts which our rea- 
soning could not on their minds, the 
idea of rendering us more happy, at 
lenzth determined them to make the 
sacrifice we required from their ten- 
derness. They underwent the ope- 
ration together. No sooner was the 
apparatus removed than my sister 


threw herself into the arms of her | 


* Mother!’ he cried with trans- 
* And Julius,’ 


son, 
port, ‘I see you;’- 


said Amelia, heaving a deep sigh, | 





* do you know me again” Here he 
pressed her to his heart; but she 
already perceived that his first giance 
was not bestowed on her! 

“ The moment the bandage fell 
from the eyes of my daug 
abyss of sorrow, which was to con- 
sume my life, also opened under my 
fect: a feeble ray of light died away 
in the first sight of her lover; and | 
she fell once more into that night of | 
darkness of which she thenceforth | 
began to fee! ail the horrors! | 

* Julius left nothing untried to | 
console her. * [ought to be happy,’ 
she would say to him, bursting int 
* at the idea of your possessing 


ater, tre 


) 
fears, 
this new source of joy and comfort, 
but [have not strength ¢ 
he 

in our attachment, and that was 
! on our mutual ignoraace 

’ .! 


ough to 


so; my whole life was « sntered 


founded 
every other blessia you will 
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sec objects that are unknown to me: | - 
you wil! acquire new ideas ; we sh 7 
no longer sympathise with each ' 
we © Y . 4 " ' | nl 
other; and I would rather div a | 


thousand times than live in the ap. | 
| 





» “ . ; ava to 
prehension of being an object of in- st 
difference to you.’—‘ I shall have “ 

’ : “ w 
ceased to breathe,’ replied Julius, re 
‘ before such a fear enters your fr 


| breast: this light which enables me . 





In 
| to see renders you more dear than | fa 
| ever to my heart; in showing you.so Ci 
} beautiful, the delight of gazing on at 

you only adds to the ardour of my " 
passion; no, my beloved Amelia, ye 
we will never separate, for [ shall vi 
always be your guide and support.’ 
* The order of nature is changed for ‘ 
us,’’ interrupted Amelia: ‘there is a 
| Only one man on earth for me, while 
you have eyes for all the sex!” 
From that moment jealousy had . 
found its way to her heart, creating a 
an impenetrable asylum in dack h 
ness and silence, where no other 
sentiment could dislodge it. Julius $ 
vainly endeavoured to conceal the t 
| lively impressions which he received \ 
| from his recent acquisition ; it was i 
| in vain that he checked the trans- f 
| ports excited in him by the specta. , 
| cle of nature, while in her presence; 
| Amelia, too, would interrogate him ! 
under the pretext of being instructed, ‘ 
and always terminated the interview 
by this cruel reflection: —we no 


| longer inhabit the same world ! 


continued 


should 


Madame de 
Vaniére, ‘* ] be enabled to 
arrange my red thovehts and 
recollections, so as to retrace the in 


** Ifever,” 


scaite rh 


facing them with my tears, Usha 
probably reveal some secrets of the 
n heart, which have escaped 


tention of the most profound | 
moralists and th 
But how can [, 

of four years, dwell on a detail of 
the dreadful event which remaii : 

be com ‘aied ? 


‘ ' 


i ‘ 


keenest observers. 
» 1 ! 41 

after the short lapse 

510 


© unalterable 





cerness of Julius, 


nor our united si 
licitations, i i 


couk! 
hier to the idea of consenting 
narriage which could no longer 


bring back 
daug 
toal 


unite their destinies ; but we hoped 
that time would enable us to van- 
quish her resista with this view 
wecame to pass the sui er here 
vith my husband's u ! 





—— - 





amiable and philosophic turn had 
established great influence over the 
mind of Amelia. 

“ The first time he conducted us 
to the fountain, Julius could not re- 
strain the impulse of admiration 
which seized him, and was only 
roused from his ecstasy by a shriek 
from his mother and myself on see- 
ing my daughter, who held-his arm, 
fall senseless on the ground. We 
carried her to the grotto, where she 
soon recovered. 


you !'—The mortal blow had been 





given: at the end of another month, | 


the sufferings of my Amelia were at 
an end: she slept in the tomb!” 

Madame de Vaniere could not 
proceed—tears and sobbings chok- 
ed her utterance: she accepted nmiy 
arm, and we returned to her uncle’s 
house. 

The unhappy Julius could not 
survive the loss of his Amelia ; for 
three suceessive months after, he 
used to visit the grotto every morn- 
ing, and pass some hours 
from one of these visits he never re- 
turned, thus leaving his disconsolate 
parent and agonized auntevery rea- 
son to belteve that he met with his 
death in that very fountain, the as- 
pect of which had been the cause of 
a transport so ruinous to his hopes. 





LETTER FROM MR. 
SPENCE. 
Turin, December 2, 1739. 
Dear Moruer, 

Soon after I came to this place, 
as I was walking one Evening un- 
der the Porticos of the Street of the 
Po, { saw an [Inscription ‘over a 
great Gate; which as LT am a very 
curious Traveller, you may be sure 
Idid not miss reading. I found by 
it, that the House belong’d to a sett 
of strollers, and the Inscription was 
a bill of the play that they were to 
act that Evening. You may ima- 


CURIOUS 


gine how surprised I was to find it | 


conceiv’d in the following words : 
“ Here under the Porticos of the 
Charitable Hospital will be repre- 
sented this Evening, The Damned 
Soul: with proper Decorations.” As 
this seeni'd to be one of the greatest 
VOL. I 





* Julius,’ said she, | 
squeezing his hand, ‘ then there are | 
objects, besides me, that can please | 


there ; | 
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| Curiosities I cou’d possibly meet 
| within my Travels, I immediately 
paid my three-pence ; was shew’d 
| in with great civility ; and took my 
seat among a number of people, 
who seem’d to expect the Tragedy 
of the Night with great Seriousness. 
At length the Curtain drew up ; 
and discover'd the Damned Soul, all 
alone, with a melaneholy Aspect. 
She was(for what reason I dontknow) 
drest like a fine Lady; in a gown of 
Flame-colour’d Satin. She held a 
white Handkerchief in her hand, 
which she apply’d often to her eyes, 
and in this attitude, with a Lamenta. 
ble Voice, began a prayer (to the 
Holy and ever Blessed Trinity) to 
enable her to speak her part well: 
afterwards she addressed herself to 
all the good Christians in the Room ; 
| beg’a them to attend carefully to 
what she had to say: and heartily 
wish’d they wou’d be the better for 
it: She then gave an account of her 
| Life; and, by her own confession, 
| appear’d to have been a very naugh- 
| 


ty woman in her time. 

This was the First Scene. Atthe 
| Second, a back eurtain was drawn ; 
| and gave us a sight of our Saviour 
| and the Blessed Virgin: amidst the 
| Clouds. The poor Soul address’d 
herself to our Saviour first, who rat- 
tled her extremely : and was indeed 
all the while very severe. All she 
desired was to be sent to Purgatory, 
instead of going to Hell: and she 
at last beg’d ery hard to be sent 
into the Fire of the waterin the sea, 
As no favour was shown her on that 
side, she turn’é to the Virgin and 
bee’d her to intercede for her. The 
Virgin was a very decent Woman: 
and answer’d her gravely, but stea- 
| dily; “ That she had anger’d her 
Son so much, that she cou’d do no- 
thing for her:” and on this, they 
both went away together. 

The Third Scene consisted of three 
little Angels, and the Damn’d Sout. 
She had no better lack with them : 
nor with St. John the Baptist, and 
| all the Saints in the Fourth: so, in 
the Fifth, she was leftte twe Devils ; 
seemingly to do what they wou'd 

with her. One of these Devils was 
very ill’natur’d and fierce to her ; 
the other, was of the droll. kind; 
and for a Devil, I can’tsay but what 
he was goed-natur’d enough: tho’ 
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he delighted in vexing the poor 
Lady rather too much. 

{nu the Sixth Scene, matters began 
to mend a little. St. John the Bap- 
tist (who had been with our Saviour 
I believe behind the Scenes) told 
her, if' she wou’d continue her En- 
treaties, there was yet some Hope 
fer her. She on this again besought 
our Saviour and the Virgin to have 
compassion on her: The Virgin was 
melted with her Tears, and desired 
her Son to have pity on her; on 
which it wasgranted, that she shou’d 
g0 into the Fire, only for sixteen or 
seventeen Thousand years ; and she 
was very thankful for the mildness 
of the Sentence. 

The Seventh (and last) Scene, was 
a Contest between the two Infernal 
Devils above mentioned, and her 
Guardian Angel told them that they 
shou’d get about their business. He, 
with some difliculty, at last drove 
them off the Stage ; and handed off 
the good Lady ; in assuring her that 
all would be very well, after some 
hundreds of thousands of years, with 
her. 

All this while, in spite of the ex- 
cellence of the Actors, the greatest 
part of the Entertainment to me was 
the countenanees of the people in the 
Pitt and Boxes. When the Virgin 
appear’d on the. Stage, every body 
looked respectfull; and on several 
words spoke by the Actors, they 
pull’d off their Hats, and cross’d 
themselves. What can you think of 
a People, where their very farces are 
Religious, and where they are so 
Religiously receiv’d! May you be 
the better for reading it, as I was 
for seeing it ! 

There was but one thing that of- 
fended me. All the Actors, except 
the Devils, were women ; and the 
person who represented the most 
venerable character in the whole 
Play, just after the Representation, 
came into the Pitt ; and fell kissing 
a Barber of her Acquaintance, be- 
fore she had chang'd her Dress. 
She did me the honour to speak to 
me too; but I wou’d have nothing to 
say to her. 

It was from such a Play as this, 
(call’d Adam and Eve) that Milton, 
when'‘he was in Italy, is said to have 
taken the first hint for his Divine 
Poem of Paradise Lost. What 


| 
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small beginnings are there some- 

times to the greatest things! Lam 

ever, with all Services to all Friends, 
J. SPENCE. 





ANECDOTES OF THE 
OF CHINA. 


THE present Emperor of China 
seems to be quite a curiosity. He is 
an amiable sovereign, very fond of 
acknowledging his faults, but un- 
luckily still fonder of committing 
them. He is for ever publishing, pro- 
fessing and confessing proclamations 
to his subjects, and incessantly giv. 
ing himself fresh cause for contrition, 
After he bad sent off our late embassy 
in so scurvy and inhospitab!e a man- 
ner from his capital, a proclamation 
followed, ‘‘ expressing regret and 
shame for what was done: to take 
blame to himself was his duty, and 
so it was to hand over the oflicers 
who had deceived him to a proper 
tribunal.” The consequence was, 
that Seo was degraded to the fifth 
rank ; that Moo was dismissed; and 
that Kwang was turned into a sub- 
ordinate secretary. Duke Ho, the 
emperor's brother-in-law, was pitied, 
but censured. Theloquacious judge 
Chih-le met with a tremendous re- 
buff. The learned judge went to 
court, and informed his Majesty of 
the severe lectures he had given, and 
the searching questions he had put, 
to the English. The answer he re- 
ceived was: “ I did not send you to 
lecture, nor to ask questions, but ta 
see the embassy safely and quietly 
out ofthe province: for your officious- 
ness you shall suffer.” Since this, 
the Emperor has been thrown into 
another conscientious fit by a violent 
storm which suddenly arose over the 
capital. In a moment the whole 
heavens were darkened, and the at- 
mosphere was jilled with sand and 
dust to such adegree, that they were 
obliged to light candles in the houses. 
An imperial prociamation as quickly 
followed the storm, as an University 
address fullows a radical mob. ‘The 
Emperor professes to have been ex- 
cessively alarmed at the: darkness: 
he is anxious to know its meaning ; 
and whether the fault, that has pro- 
voked heaven, lie in himself, or his 
ministers. He enters at large into 
astrological subjects, and closes by 


EMPEROR 








professing his resolution to examine 
himself, calling upon his servants to 
do the same. In a separate docu- 
ment he reprimands the imperial 
astronomers for having assured him, 
three days before the hurricane, that 
the felicitous stars shed their happy 
influences around his person, to 
grace the completion of a sexage- 
nary stage of his life! All this, he 


says, was the language of flattery! | 


A third document represents his 
Majesty’s mind as more composed. 
He has heard that the storm did little 
mischief in the provinces; and he 
has dispatched persons to go and 
discover where it first arose, as he 
apprehends that, at that point, some 
act of oppression has been com- 
mitted. Three of the Yu-she, or au- 
thorised advisers of the Emperor, 


have officially reported that the hur- | 


ricane was owing to the dismissal of 
the late premier, Sung Tajin,—and 
suggests the propriety of recalling 
the great map. But his Majesty, 
notwithstanding his fright, refuses 
to listen to the recommendation: he 
styles it a specions pretext to intro- 
duce disorder in the government. 
He justifies his conduct to Sung, 
who, he says, merited to be hanged, 
and yet was only sent to a distant 
command, He was fond, adds the 
King, of “* performing petty chari- 
ties and acts of kindness, but he did 
not understand true greatness.” The 
mathematical board of China, at the 
head of which is a Tartar nobleman, 
has also sent up his opinion respect- 
ing the hurricane: when such a storm 
lasts a whole day, it indicates per- 
verse behaviour and discordant coun- 
sels existing with the sovereign and 
his ministers; if the descent of dust 
continues but for an hour, pestilence 
may be anticipated in tie south- 
west provinces, and half the popula- 
tion will be diseased in the south- 
east. His Majesty has further pub- 
lished his intention of visiting the 
tombs of his ancestors, in that spot 
where the family first rose to regal 
dignity. This intimation brings to 
our recollection the poem of the Im- 
perial Author Kien Long, on the 
visit which he paid to his forefathers’ 
graves. Itis asimple and affecting 


production, much better than the 
Present 


LEmperer's 
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proclamations. 


It breathes a character of patriarchal 
benevolence and devotion. In the 
introduction to it he says, “ when 
man conforms himself to the will of 
his father and mother, then is there 
peace in the family ; when the prince 
conforms himself to the will of his 
ancestors, then is there peace in the 
empire; when the sovereign conforms 
himself to the will and wants of the 
earth and the heavens, then shall 
there be peace in the universe.”— 
We may ask when will all this be? 





MR. MORG ANN’S CHARACTER OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 


SHAKSPEARE is aname so inte- 
resting,that it is excusable to stop a 
moment, nay, it would be indecent 
to pass him, without the tribute of 
some admiration. He differs essen- 
tially from all other writers; him, 
we may profess rather to feel than 
to understand; and it is safer to 
say, on many occasions, that we are 
possessed by him, than we possess 
him. And no wonder; he scatters 
the seeds of things, the principles of 
character and action, with so cun- 
ning a hand, yet with so careless an 
air, and, master of our feelings, 
submits himself so little to our judg- 
ment, that every thing seems supe- 
rior. We discernnot his course, we 
see no connection of cause and ef- 
fect, we are rapt inignorant admira- 
tion, and claim no kindred with his 
abilities. All the incidents, all the 
parts, look like chance, whilst we 
feel and are sensible that the whole 
is design. His characters not only 
act and speak in strictconformity to 
nature, but in strict relation to us; 
just so much is shewn as is requi- 
site, just so much is impressed ; he 
commands every passage to our 
heads and to our hearts, and moulds 
us as he pleases, and that with so 
much ease, that he never betrays his 
own exertions. We see these cha- 
racters act from the mingled motives 
of passion, reason, interest, habit, 
and complexion, in all their propor- 
tions, when they are supposed to 
know it notthemselves; and we are 
made to acknowledge that their ac- 
tions and sentiments are, from those 
motives, the necessary result. He 
at once bicnds and distinguishes 
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etery thing; every thing is compli- | 


cated, every thingis plain. Lrestrain 
the farther expressions of my admi- 
ration, lest they should not seem ap- 
plicable to man; but it is really 
astonishing that amere human being, 
apart of humanity only, should so 
perfectly comprehend the whole; and 


that heshould possess such exquisite | 


art, that, whilst every woman and 
every child shall feel the whole effect, 
his learned editors and commenta- 
tors should yet so very frequently 
mistake, or seem ignorant of the 
cause. 
his hands, of equal efficacy ; he needs 
no selection; he converts every thing 
into excellence; nothing istoo great, 
nothing is too base. Is a character 
ellicient, like Richard, it is every 
thing we can wish: is it otherwise, 


A sceptre or a straw are, in | 


like Hamlet, it is productive of equal | 


admiration: action produces one 
mode of excellence, and inaction 
another: the chronicle, the novel, or 
the ballad, the king or the beggar, 
the hero, the madman, the sot, or 
the fool, 
worse, nothing is better: the same 
genius pervades and is equally ad- 
mirable in all. Or, is a character to 
be shewn in progressive change, and 


it is all one; nothing is | 


the events of years comprised within | 


the hour, with what a magic hand 
does he prepare and scatter his 
spells! The understanding must, in 
the first place, be subdued; and, lo! 


how the rooted prejudices of the child | 


spring up to confound the man! The 
Weird sisters rise, and order is ex- 
tinguished: the laws of nature give 
way, and leave nothing in our minds 
but wildness and horror. No pause 
is allowed us for reflection: horrid 
sentiment, furious guilt and com- 
punction, air-drawn daggers, mur- 
ders, zhosts,and enchantment, shake 
and possess us wholly, In the mean 
ime, the processis completed. Mac- 
beth changes under oureye; the milk 
of human kindness is converted to gall; 
he has supped full of horrors, and his 
May of life is fallen into the sear, the 
yellow leaf; whiist we, the fools of 
amazemeut, are insensible to .the 
shifting of place and the lapse of 
time, and, till the curtain drops, 
never once wake to the 


things, or recoguize the laws of ex- 
ustence. 


truth of | 





WONDERFUL ESCAPE OF AN 
OFFICER. 

A Ictter from a gentleman who is 
now serving with the army in Cal- 
fraria, has very recently reached Los- 
don, which contains the followimg in- 
teresting narrative of bis most extra- 
ordinary escape from death when be 
had lost himself in the wilds of that 
uncultivated country. 

“ T have pow been three months 
under canvas, exposed to most in- 
clement weather, cut off for a long 
time from communication with the 
colony, from the rivers being swollen, 
and deprived of the comforts of life 
and almost its necessaries. On my 
first entering this country, I wrotea 
long letter describing the alarming 
state of the settlement, from the 
dreadful depredations and excesses 
committed by the Cafires, in a series 
of incursions, accompanied with a 
general attack by their concentrated 
force of 10,000 men, upon the military 
depot of Graham’s Town, on the *** 
of the colony. The small military 
force of Kuropeans opposed to the 
Caffres, not exceeding 250 men,ren- 
dered the event at first extremely 
dubious. The Caffres made a tre- 
mendous charge from an elevated 
height with a hideous yell, and had 
they not suddenly stopped on ap- 
proaching us, must, in spite of every 
effort on our part, have overwhelmed 
and destroyed every soul. Divine 
Providence, ever watchful, interpos- 
ed at this critical juncture. The 
Caflres stood motionless, allowing 
our troops to mow them down by 
hundreds, till, panic struck with 
viewing the dread ful effects of mus- 
keiry and field ordnance, they retir- 
ed in a body, after three hours anda 
half conflict, leaving about 500 killed 
on the field, and as many more 
younded. The charge of the Caf- 
fres was fierce, regularly conducted, 
and with a rapidity of foot almost 
incredible. Their immense force and 
warlike appearance was calculated 
to create apprehension in the most 
undaunted mind, and the idea of 
neither giving quarter to man, wo- 
mau,or child, or taking it themsclves, 
rendered the aflair one of the utmost 
desperation, revolting in theextreme 
to a civilizedand enlichtened mind, 
oy meselfy Lb viewed the misguided 








savages With an eve of commissera- 
tion ****. The predictions of their 
Chiefs that we were to fall into their 
power by a miracle, led them to the 
act which they have since been feel- 
ing the ill effects of having engaged 
in. Works were thrown up for the 
the protection of Graham’s Town, 
and the different posts prior to eu- 
tering Caffraria with a hostile force 
of 200 men, and which took place in 
the month of July last; siuce that 
period we have continued traversing 
the country in all directions, driving 
the Savages before us, but never 
bringing them to an engagement. 
The Callres have every where de- 
serted their homes, leaving their 
women and children to their fate, 
and who, in many instances, have 


L sce; COR aK Opies a 


lost their lives from our not being | 


able ww distinguish them from men, 


the costume of dress being so much | 


the same. My employment was 
such as obliged me to be attached 
with a few followers continually, aud 
often alone, and, in one instance, 
early in the month of August, I 
rode out by myself to discover the 
course of the river. In my anxiety 
for the object in pursuit I lost sight 
of the closing of the day. 
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around me in procession. By the 
moon, Which had just risen, I disco- 
vered their movements to be playful, 
which gave me confidence, and after 
looking at me with the insignificance 
I deserved, they retired in disgust, to 
my great joy. In vain, however, did 
I look for my horse; he was gone, 
never to return. The apprehension 
of a second visit from wild beasts 
obliged me to keep my station in the 
tree for some time, till fancying I 
heard the sound of bugles from the 
camp, I descended, took my pistols 
and saddle with me, and proceeded 
in that direction I judged the sound 
came from. Hope, ever flattering, 
led me first in one direction, then in 
another, during the whole night, till 
despair at last took possession of my 
breast ; I fired both my pistols attwo 
o'clock in the morning for a signal, 
but without effect. Jxhausted with 
fatigue, I threw down my saddle, and 


| awain took shelter under a thicket. 


My com- | 


pass failing in giving meinfermation | 


of my direction, 1 sought in vain 
forthe track I had taken, became 
benighted, lost my way, and found 
myself destitute in ancnemy’s coun- 
try, without a chance of discovering 
a road to any spot, and surrounded 
by elephants, lions, tigers, wolves, 
and savages. Picture to yourself 
my situation ; but attend, and it will 
become Still more deplorable. Vind- 
ing myself benighted, I got off my 
horse, took the bridle and saddle, 
laid it by my side, and concealed 
myseifunder a thick bush, securing 
my horse to a tree at hand. As night 
spread her sable mantle around, the 
roariug of lions and ery of elephants 
I had but oi 
pistols to defend myself with. After 
remaining in the bush for two hours 
aherd ofa dozen elephants approach- 
ed, frightened my horse, who broke 
loose, ran away, and came immedi- 
ately to the spot where IT was for 
safety. LTclimbed the highest tree 


warmed te, a brac 


Iu this dilemma, I fervently invoked 
the Almighty for protection, for I 
felt that without his aid I must inevi- 
tably perish. At day-break a gleam 
of hope dawned on me, and eagerly 
did I seek to discover in the features 
of the country some point to which I 
might direct my steps. Fruitless as 
my endeavours were in the preceding 
night, so were they on the succeeding 
morning. I rose from my conceal- 
ment in the utmost anguish of mind. 
Kre Lhad paceda dozen yards, a tre- 
mendous large liou presented himself 


| to my view, couchant, undera bush; 


| 


around me, but could not ascend be- | 


these 
ed 1 


monstrous 
hemselyes 


yond the reach of 
} 


yeasts 


who arrang 





I passed within a yard of his tail, so 
immediately did I come upen him; 
buthe stirred not, and if he saw me, 
he was regardless of his prey. Never 
rose the sun more gradually grand 
than on this eventful day. O God! 
it was then}! acknowledge thy power 
supreme! Piacing myself under the 
Almighty protection, I bent my steps 
as it were by instinct, ina direction 
which brought me toa river. Here 
[ paused on the banks to reflect on 
my condition, The alternative pre- 
sented was, either to follow. its 
course, Which might bring me to a 
Known point,whence I might enter the 
colouy, orelse toremaia where Lwas, 
with expectation of being picked up 
by a party sent from the camp ia 
search of me. The former offered 


ve rany obstacles, that Lg: 
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the idea as totally impracticable in 
such a country, and without food, 
the latter I embraced, though, had I 
possessed my pistol loaded at the 
time, my state of mind was such that 
its distraction mighthave driven me 
to the rashest and basest ef acts. Four 
hours elapsed in this state. I saw 
Caffres in every direction, but Provi 

dence screened me from their view- 
I became faint for want of food, which 
had not entered my lips fer 36 hours, 
and was so lacerated by thorns, &c. 
that [ began to think a future state 
as near at hand. Towards mid-day, 
however, I was roused by the sound 
of bugles ; I listened, and found it 
was not imaginary, as before, but at 
a greatdistance. Howto makemyself 
heard I knew not; and having lost 
my horse, I could not proceed with 
any dispatch towards the sound. I 
threw away the incumbrance of my 
pistols and part of my dress, and made 
tor the highest and most clear point 
of land near me. Perched upon this, 
I again listened, but the sound re. 
tired. I left my post, and ran at my 
utmost speed, and as I approached, 
I sained confidence and spirits. Af- 
ter two hours I could make myself 
heard, was answered, and at length 
discovered by a party, which had all 
night been looking for me, and were 


returning, giving up the pursuit. | 


You may easily judge my joy was 
unbounded ; I cried like a child, so 
strong were my feelings acted upon. 
Being congratulated on my wonder- 
ful escape, by my deliverers, | was 
placed on horseback, and conducted 
to the camp, where I had been given 
up, and on my arrival being an- 
nounced, it was asked if not the re- 
mains, rather than a living carcass, 
approached. Thus ends my tale. 1 
readily parted with my horse, sad- 


Tseape of an Offic r.—Account of Shendy. 


{in eastern Soudan, and larger, ac- 


—— ——— ee 


dle, bridle, pistols, aud clothes, for | 
the security of my person; there- | 


fore, though lest to me for ever, it | 


would be sinful for me to repine. 
The distance at which IT was found 
was ten miles from the camp, and it 
moved the same day; another half 
hour, and my doom had been sealed.” 


ACCOUNT OF SHENDY. 
{Crom Burckhardt’s Travels in Nabia ! 
Next to Sennaar, and Cobbé (in 
Darfour), Shendy is the largest town 


| 
: 
| 


cording to the report of the mer- 
chants, than the capitals of Dénzola 
and Koreofan. It consists of seve- 
ral quarters, divided from cach other 
by public places, or markets, and it 
contains altogether from eight hun- 
dred to a thousand houses. It is 
built upon a sandy plain, at about 
half an hour’s walk from the river: 
its houses are similar to those of 
Berber, but it contains a greater 
number of large buildings, and fewer 
ruins. The houses seldom form any 
regular street, but are spread over 
the plain in great disorder. I no 
where saw any wallsof burnt bricks. 
The houses of the chief, and those of 
his relatives, contain court-yards, 
twenty feet square, inclosed by high 
walls, and this is the general de- 
scription of the habitations of Shen- 
dy. The government is in the hands 
of the Mek; the name of the present 
chief is Nimr, i.e. Tiger. The reign- 
ing family is of the same tribe as 
that which now occupies the throne 
of Sennaar, namcly, the Wold Ajid, 
which, as far as I could understand, 
is a branch of the Funnye. The fa- 
ther of Nimr was an Arab, of the 
tribe of Djaalein, but his mother was 
of the royal blood of Wold Ajib- 

and thus it appears that wowen have 
a right to the succession. This agrees 
with the narrative of Bruce, who 
found at Shendy a woman upon the 
throne, whom he calls Sittina (an 
Arabic word, meaning our lady). 
The Mek of Shendy, like the Mek of 
Berber, is subject to Sennaar; but, 
excepting the purchase moncy paid 
for his government, on his accession, 
and occasional presents to the king 
and vizier* of Sennaar, he is entirely 
independent, and governs his dis- 
trict, which extends about two days’ 
journey farther to the south, quite at 
his own pleasure. 

Gold is the second article in the 
Sennaar trade. It is purchased hy 
the merchants of Scimaar from the 
Abyssinian traders, but I have not 
been able exactly to ascertain in 
what province of western Abyssinia 
it is found. The principal market 
for gold appears to be Ras el Fil, a 

The vizier of Sennaar, of the Adelan family, is 
tied to be the real meter there, while the ki 


has ameie chadow of aut 
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station in the caravan route from 
Sennaar to Gondar, four days’ jour- 
ney from the former. The route is 
at present much frequented by Sen- 
naar traders, as well as by that class 
of Abyssinian merchants called Dje- 
bert, who appear to be the chief slave 
and gold traders of that country. 
The name of Nouba is given to all 
the Blacks coming from the slave 
countries to the south of Sennaar. 
The territory of Sennaar extends, as 
far as I could learn from the mer- 
chants of the country, ten days’ 
journey beyond the city, in a south 
and south-eastern direction, and is 
inhabited exclusively by free Arab 
tribes, who make incursions into the 
more southern mountains, and carry 
off the children of the idolaters. 
These Nouba slaves (among whom 
must also be reckoned those who are 
born in the neighbourhood of Sen- 
naar, of male Negroes and female 
Abyssinians, and who are afterwards 
sold by the masters of the parents), 
form a middle class between the 
true Blacks and the Abyssinians; 
their colour is less dark than that of 
the Negro, and has a copper tinge, 
but it is darker than that of the free 
Arabs of Sennaar and Shendy. Their 
features, though they retain evident 
sigus of Negro origin, have still 
something of what is called regular ; 
their noses, though smaller than 
those of the Europeans, are less flat 
than those of the Negros; their lips 
are less thick, and the cheek-bones 
not so prominent. ‘The hair of some 
is woolly; but among the greater 
part itis similar to the hair of Euro- 
peans, but stronger, and always 
curled, The palm of their bands is 
soft, a circumstance by which they 
particularly distinguish themselves 
from the true Negro, whose hands, 
when touched, feel like wood. 
Persons from the Hedjaz and from 
Egypt sometimes pass by Shendy, 
on their way to Sennaar, in search 
of young monkeys, which they teach 
to perform the tricks so amusing to 
ithe populace in the towns of Arabia, 
Syria, and Egypt. I was repeatedly 
asked whether I bad not come in 
search of monkeys, for that my 
equipments appeared too shabby for 
those of a merchant. These monkey- 
hunters are held in great contempt, 
because, as the say, they 
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| house. 


pass their whole lives in making 
others laugh at them. 

The people of Shendy know little 
of musical instruments, however fond 
they may be of songs. The lyre (Tam- 
boura), and a kind of fife, with a 
dismal sound, made of the hollow 
Dhourra stalk, are the only instru- 
ments I saw, except the kettle-drum. 
This appears to be all over Soudan 
an appendage of royalty; and when 
the natives wish to designate a man 
of power, they often say the Nogara 
beats before his house. At Shendy 
the Mek’s kettle-drums were beaten 
regularly every afternoon before his 
A favourite pastime of the 
Arabs, and which is also known 
among the Arabs of Upper Egypt, is 
the Syredje, a kind of draughts: it 
is played upon sandy ground, on 
which they trace with the finger che- 
quers of forty-nine squares; the 
pieces, on one side, are round bells 
of camel’s dung, picked up in the 
street, and on the other those of goats. 
It is an intricate game, and requires 
great attention: the object is to take 
all the antagonist’s pieces; but the 
rules are very different from those of 
Polish draughts. The people are 
uncommonly fond of this game, two 
persons seldom sitting down toge- 
ther without inmediately beginning 
to draw squares in the sand. The 
Mek bimself will play with the low- 


| est slave, if the latter is reputed a 





good player. If a bye-stander as- 
sists one of the parties with his ad- 
vice, it gives no offence to the other. 
Sometimes they play for a gourd of 
Souxa, but not usually. Chess is 
not quite unknown here, but I never 
met with any one who played is. 


PORTRAITS OF GURTH 
WAMBA. 
{From the Romance of Ivanhoe.) 

Tue haman figures which com- 
pleted this landscape were in num- 
ber two, partaking, in their dress and 
appearance, of that wild and rustic 
character which belonged to the 
woodlands of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire at this early period. The 
eldest of these men had a stern, sa- 
vage, and wild aspect. His garment 
was of the simplest form imaginable, 
being a close jacket with sleeves, 
composed of the tanned skia of some 
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animal, on which the hair had been 
originally left, but which had been 
worn off in so many places, that it 
would have been difficult to distin- 
guish, from the patches that remain- 
ed, to what creature the fur had be- 
Jonged. This primeval vestment 
reached from the throat to the knees, 
and served at ounce all the usual pur- 





poses of body-clothing; there was no | 
wider opening at the collar than was 


necessary to admit the passage of 
the head, from which it may be in- 


ferred that it was put on by slipping | 
| soiled, lined with bright yellow; and 


over the head and shoulders, in the 
manner of a modern shirt, or ancient 
hauberk. Sandals, bound with thongs 
made of boars’ hides, protected the 
feet; and a sort of roll of thin lea- 
ther was twined artificially round the 


legs, and, ascending above the calf, | 


| 


Jeft the knees bare, like those of a | 


Scottish Highlander. 


To make the | 


jacket sit yet more close to the body, | 


it was gathered at the middle by a | 


broad leathern belt, secured by a 

brass buckle, to one side of which 

was attached a sort of scrip, and to | 
the other a ram’s horn, accoutred | 
with a mouth-piece, for the purpose 

of blowing. In the same belt was | 
stuck one of those long, broad, sharp- 
pointed, and two-edged knives, with 
a buck’s horn handle, which were fa- 
bricated in the neighbourhood, and 
bore even at this early period the | 
name of a Sheflield whitde. The man 
had no covering upon his head, which 
was only defended by his own thick 
hair, matted and twisted together, 
and scorched by the influence of the 
sun into a rusty dark red colour, 
forming a contrast with the over- 
grown beard upon his cheeks, which 

was rather of a yellow or amber hue, | 
One part of his dress only remains, 
but it is too remarkable to be sup- 
pressed: it was a brass ring, re- | 
sembling a dog’s collar, but without 
any opening, and soldered fast round 
his neck, so loose as to form no im- | 
pediment to his breathing, yet so 

tight as to be incapable of being re- 

moved, excepting by the use of the 

file. Ona this singular gorget was 


engraved, ih Saxon characters, an 
inscription of the following purport: | 
“ Garth, the son of Beowulph, is the | 
born-thall of Cedric of Rotherwood.” | 

Beside this swine-herd—for such | 
WasGr 


rth’s oceupation—-was seated, 





Portraits of Gurth and Wamba. 


upon one of the falfen Druidical mo- 
numents, a person who looked ten 
years younger in appearance, and 
whose dress, though resembling his 
companion’s in form, was of better 
materials, and of a more fantastic 
appearance. His jacket had been 
stained of a bright purple hue, upon 
which there had been some attempt 
to paint grotesque ornaments in difle- 
rent colours. To the jackct he added 
a short cloak, which scarcely reach- 
ed half way down his thigh—it was 
of crimson cloth, though a good deal 


as he could transfer it from one 
shoulder to the other, or at his plea- 
sure draw it all around him, its 
width, contrasted with its want of 
longitude, formed a fantastic piece 
of drapery. He had thin silver brace- 
lets upon his arms, and on his neck 
a collar of the same metal, bearing 
the inscription, ** Wamba, the son 
of Witless, is the thrall of Cedric of 
Rotherwood.’’ This personage had 
the same sort of sandals with his 
companion, but instead of the roll of 
leather thong, his legs were cased in 
a sort of gaiters, of which one was 
red and the other yellow. He was 
provided also with a cap, having 
around it more than one bell, about 
the size of those attached to hawks, 
which jingled as he tarned his head to 
one side or the other, and as he sel- 
dom remained a minute in the same 
posture, the sound might be consi- 
dered as inecssaut. Around the edge 
of this cap was a stiff bandeau of 
leather, cut at the top into open 
work, resembling a coronet, while a 
prolonged bag arose from within it, 
and fell down on one shoulder, like 
an old-fashioned night-cap, or a 


jelly-bag, or the head-gear of a mo- 


dern hussar. It was to this part of 
the cap that the bells were attached; 
which cireumstance, as well as the 
shape of his head-dress, aiff his own 
halt-crazed, half-cunning, expres- 
sion of countenance, sufficiently 
pointed him out as belonging to the 
race of domestics, clowns, or jesters, 
maintained in the houses of the 

wealthy, ‘o help away the tediam of 
those lingering hours which they were 
obliged to spend within doors. He 
bore, like his companion, a serip 
attached to his belt, but had neither 
horn nor knife, beine probably con- 





| 











sidered as belonging to aclass whom 
it is esteemed dangerous to entrust 
with edge tools. In place of these, 
he was equipped with a sword of 
lath, resembling that with which 
Harlequin operates his wonders upon 
the modern stage. 


HADDON HALL, 
(From Rhodes’s Peak Scenery.} 

Tue gallery, which occupies nearly 
the whote of the south part of Had- 
don, is a noble apartment ; its style 
of architecture fixes the date of its 
erection in the reign of Elizabeth, in 
whose reign this venerable structure 
passed from the Vernons into the 
possession of Sir John Manners, who 
was the second son of the Earl of 
Rutland. In the windows of the 
gallery are the arms of both families 
in stained glass, and the boar’s head 
and the peacock, their respective 
crests, liberally ornament this part 
of the house. This room is one hun- 
dred and ten feet long and seventeen 
wide, and the whole of the floor is 
said to have been out of one oak 
tree, which grew in the park. In the 
dining hall there is an elevated plat- 
form, a general construction in an- 
cient halls, which is still retained in 
many colleges, wherein the high sta- 
ble is placed, at which the lord of 
the mansion presided at the head of 
his household and his guests. A 
gallery, which on festive occasions 
was appropriated to mirth and min- 
Strelsy, occupies two sides of this 
apartment. On the wainscot, near 
the principal entrance, we observed 
an iron fastening of a peculiar struc- 
ture, which was large enough to ad- 
mit the wrist of a man’s hand, and 
which we were informed had been 
placed there for the purpose of pu- 
nishing trivial offences. It had like- 
wise another use, and served to en- 
force the laws and regulations adopt- 
ed among the servants of this esta- 
blishment. The man who refused 
duly to take a horn of ale, or neg- 
lected to perform the duties of his 

office, had his hand locked to the 
Wainscot somewhat higher than his 
head, by this iron fastening, when 
cold water was poured down the 
sleeve of his doublet as a punish- 
ment for his offence. One of the 
old servants of the family, who at-| 
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tended upon strangers when [I first 
was at Haddon, when pointing out 
| the use.to which this curious relique 
| of former times was applied, face- 





tiously remarked, ‘‘ that it grew rusty 
for want of use.” 

Mrs. Anne Radcliffe, who was a 
native of Derbyshire, often visited 
Haddon Hall, for the purpose of 
storing her imagination with those 
romantic ideas, and impressing upon 
it those sublime and awfal pictures 
which she so much delighted to por- 
tray: some of the most gloomy 
seenery of her “ Mysteries of Udol- 
pho” was studied within the walls of 
this ancient structure. 





VARIETIES, 


The Reward of Merit.—The King 
of France has recently conferred 
the decoration of the Legion of 
Henour on sixteen of the per- 
sons, whose productions at the 
Jate. exhibition of French industry 
seemed mostto merit the distinction. 
We should like to see something of 
this kind in England; for though in 
our country public opinion is the 
sovereign power to whichall appeal, 
it would still be gratifying (ason the 
present occasion at Paris) were che- 
mists, printers, manufacturers, engi- 
neers, artists, potters, kc. rewarded 
and encouraged by some mark of 
honour from their monarch,especially 
when the throne is filled by a prince 
possessed of so fine a judgment as 
the Regent. 

Anecdote of the late Marquis Corn- 
wallis—When that eminent states. 
man, and celebrated general, the 
Marquis Cornwallis, subdued the 
dominions of Tippoo Saib, and 
placed the English banner on every 
town, city, and fort of the Mysore, 
dictating peace before the walls of 
Seringapatam, and receiving Tip- 

poo’s sons as hostages, several Bri- 
tish prisoners were delivered up, a 
melancholy remnant of the hun- 
dreds immolated by that barbarian: 
amongst them one very young man, 
who said his name was Cornwallis, 
and on enquiry, the marquis found 
he had been born on board his bro- 
ther’s ship (Admiral Cornwallis, who 
so long commanded the Channel 
fleet,) and that his brother had stood 
his godfather ; the young man had 
4 
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risen to bea petty officcr, and was 
taken prisoner in a boat by one of 
Tippoo’s small cruisers ; hehad been 
four years under the tyrant’s claw, 
and one of his eyes was put out be- 
cause he had refused to enter his 
service. The ship to which he had 
been attached, was long gone from 
India, and General Cornwallis gave 
him a commission; he rose rapidly 
in his profession, and distinguished 
himself on varions occasions. 

It may be gratifying to many, 


who speculate on the particular ces- | 


tinies of men, to learn, that this child 


of fortune is the present Major Ge- | 


neral Cornwallis, of the Company's 
service, so often and so honourably 
recommended by the Marquis of 
Hastings in his dispatches, during 
the late arduous and brilliant cam- 
paign againstthe Pindarees. ‘‘Know- 
ledge is powerful,” said Bacon ; and 
we understand General Cornwallis, 
from the pains he has taken to in- 
struct himself, is better acquainted 
with India and: its numerous lan- 
guages than any one since the death 


of the wise and good Sir William | 


Jones. 

A remarkable effect of Lightning .— 
About twenty years ago, during a 
violent thunder storm, the lightning 
struck a pane of glass in a house 
door, so that the mistress of the 
house, who was in the hall behind 
the door, was cast several paces 
backwards, and thrown on the floor. 
She, however, received no iujury, 
nor was the pane of glass broken. 
The electric fiuid had, however, left 
upon it a beautiful paioting, (if we 
may So express it,) resembling, on 
the whole, a head, which was formed 
of numerous smatier beads. From 
that time, this pane of glass was 
never wet with the dew, and never 
froze, though the other panes were 
affected by the weather as usual. 
Great care was taken of this remark- 
able pane, till some days since it 


was broken hy carelessness; when | 


it appeared that the lightning had 


split it, making two panes out of 


one, and leaving in the middle the 
traces of the electric fluid. Before 
it was broken no one could see that 
there was a division. 
which are not much 


collected as carefully as possible. 
Curious Janus 


yy. —A very in- 





| writers of that persuasion. 


The pieces, | 
broken, were } 
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teresting piece of literary intelligence 
is the discovery of the life of the ce- 
lebrated Duguesclin,in M.S. written 
in verse, on parchment, and in folio, 
with twelve neat miniature paintings 
representing his battles with the Kng- 
lish. Another MS. of the twelfth 
century, likewise in folio, contains 
pretty fables and moral tales. Among 
many other very important MSS. 
eoncerning Charles VII. and Francis 
[. there is also the journal of Charles 
V. which was written by his secretary 
Vandenasse. He was inseparable 
from this monarch from 1514 to 
1559; he wrote in French. Robert- 
son and. the other historians ef 
Charles ¥V. were not acquainted with 
it; in the royal library we find proofs 
that the learned Meermana intended 
to copy it. 

Marshal d’Iluxelles was consi- 
dered to be a misanthrope, which his 
answer to a person who rallied him 
on his celibacy seems to justify— 
“ T never,” said he, * saw a woman 
whose husband I should have liked 
to be; nor a man, of whom I would 
have chosen to ve the father.” 

A Great Man.—An honest citizen, 
whose thoughts seldom wandered 
farther from his pounds, shillings, 
and pence, than to the wares which 
acquired them, being in company 


| with a number of Unitarians,the con- 


versation turned on the principal 
Once of 
them, who was seated next to the 
draper, remarked, that * Belsham 
was a very great man.” “ Very, 
Sir, very, one of the greatest men of 
the day,” answered the cit: “* whata 
fine battle that was he fought with 
the gamechicken.” ** Fought! who,” 
exclaimed the astonished sectary: 
** Why the man you mentioned— 
Belcher the boxer.” 

Female Courage.—The Gazette of 
Augsburg gives a singular account 
of presence of mind in the daughter 
of a gainekeeper, residing in a soli- 
tary house at Weilheim. Hlerfather 
and the rest of the family had gone 
to church, when there appeared at 
the deor an old man apparently half 
dead with cold. Feeling for his 
situation she let him in, and went 
into the kitchen to prepare him soup. 
Through a window which communi- 
cated from the room she had left him 
in, with the kitehen, she perecived 








he had dropped the beard he had on 
when he entered, that he now ar- 
peared a robust man, and that he 
was pacing the chamber with a pois- 
nard in his hand, Finding no mode 
of escape, she armed herself with a 
chopper in one hand, and the boiling 
soup in the other, and entering the 
room where he was, first threw the 
soup in his face, and afterwards 
struck hima blow on the neck with 
the hatchet which deprived him of 
sense. At thismomentafresh knock 
at the door occasioned her to look 
out of an upper window, when she 
saw a strange hunter, who demanded 
admittance, and, on her refusal, 
threatened to break open the door ; 
she immediately gother father’s gun, 
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and, as he was proceeding to put his 
threat into execution, she shot him 
through the right shoulder, on which 
he took to the forest. Half an hour 
after, a third person came and asked 
after an old man who must have 
passed that way. She said she knew 
nothing of him; and after useless 
menaces, ifshe did not open the door, 
he also proceeded to beatit in, when 
she shot himdead on the spot. The 
excitement of her courage being now 
at an end, her spirits began to sink, 
and she fired shots and screamed 
from the window, until some gen- 
d’arms came to her; but she would 
not open the door until the return of 
her father. 


POETRY, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 





TO JULIA. 


Wuen the moonlight is spread on those 
meadows so green, 
Which the Frome’s limpid current 
glides by, 
To mark its calm progress, to gaze on 
the scene, 
May delight the poetical eye. 
To one who in some reinote climate has 
pass'd 
A long absence from all he lov’ d here, 
How sweet the first glance of the land, 
as at last 
To his own native Isle he draws near! 
But by far more delightful and sweet ’tis 
to gaze, 
On thy bright azure eyes as they dart 
From under those tremulous lids theis 
bright rays, 
And giances tor glances impart. 
The smile of the muse may the poet be- 
guile, 
Or tire smile of gay nature in spring ; 
To others dame fortune'’s precarious 
smile 


Its many enjoyments may bring. 


I would eavy no poet with thy smile if 


blest, 
Nor ut furtune’s dire frown e’er re- 
pine, ‘ 
For muse’s or fortune’s smile ne'er yet 
yossess'd, 
Ought to rival the sweetness of thine. 
Dorchester, W, Bets 


1820, 








A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF A 
RELATIVE AT TRICHINOPOLY. 
Deatn, thou art fearful ; she we lov'd 
is gone! 

No mortals’ tears could stay the fatal 
blow ; 

And the pale mourner must return alone, 

Without the partner of his weal and woe. 

For him the land, and friends from child- 
hood dear, 

She left for ever-~’twas a powerful spell, 

inv'n then might hope have check’d the 
rising tear ; 

And yet she wept—it was her last fare- 
e. 


ell. 

The years flow’d on in peace, and she 
was blest 

Tn wanted iove,—her husband and her 
wy 

Shar'd ev'ry thought within her faithful 
breast, 

Sooth’d ev'ry care, and heighten'd ev'ry 
joy. 

Still her son! pented for her native home, 

And chid the time which could her wish 
deter : 

Counting her glad days which indeed 
might come, 

Might come toall she lov'd— but not to 
her. 

Shall I not grieve o’er thy untimely end* 

Shail I not mourn thee, stranger as thou 
art ‘— 

\ second parent to my earliest friend, 

sae = a warm place in this devoted 

rear. 











And, gentle sister, tho’ we'll hope thy 


gaze, 

Now fix'd on brighter scenes, thy first 
gvief fled : 

Shall I not even at these distant days, 

Weep o’er the grave o'er which thy tears 
were shed ? 

Thy loss is stern—yet bow to heav’n’s 
high will ; ; 

’*T were wrong to murmur at its least de- 


cree: 
A cherish’d partner left—be grateful 


sti 
She did not die when she was all to thee. 
Beloved, remember that the last death 


ea 
Smote on a heart more fearfully bereft ; 
Which felt more deeply than ev'n thine 
could teel, 
Was left more lonely than ev’n thine was 
left. 
One fatal blow dissolv’d the bond of years, 
Yet sweet to think, tho’ one was call'd 


ie, 

No self-upbraiding caus’d the mourner’s 
tears, aa 

Or mingled with the parting spirit’s sigh. 

She died far from the land so lov’d,so fair, 


Far trom the guardian of her early years ; 
Her death-pangs listen’d by no mother’s, 
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Her cold grave water’d by no mother’, 
tears. : 


That parent’s life was fragile,—yet there 
came 
| A beam of hope to light her aged eye ; 
| One tie still bound to earth her shatter'd 
frame; 

That tie is broken—she will weep and die. 

She pray'd for lengthen’d life—she did 
not know, 

That lengthen’d life would be but length. 
en’d care: 

That boon "twas heav'n’s dread pleasure 
to bestow; 

Long life was granted-—but with life— 
despair ! 

Would it were our’s to know for what 
we pray, 

That we may check presumptuons hopes 
and vain, 

Nor dream of pleasure inthe distant day, 

Which heaven has destined to be mark’d 
with pain. 

Yet - must linger on thro’ scenes like 
this, 

To find its glorious recompense above ; 

To feel mistortune brighten into bliss—- 

To love that wept on earth—eternal love, 


Dee. 25, 1819. HELEN, 








CRIARADE, ENIGMA, &c. 


—p—— 


care, 
& CHARADE, 
My first when living helps to bring us 
bread, 


But Epicurians prize it most when dead ; 

The exil’d monarch when his martial 
bands, : 

March’d forth resistless into foreign 
lands, 

My second would perform without delay, 

When bridgeless rivers secm to Oppose 
his way. 

All hail my whole! tis from thy sacred 
gates 

Science, matur'd by study, emanates. 





ENIGMA.—BY F. BURRINGTON, OF CRE- 
piTor, 


I stimulate th’ undaunted tar, 
When on the seasa ranger ; 
Prompt him to visit realms afar, 
And ev’n encounter danger. 

When gimsters at the tavern meet, 
For me they are desiring ; 

And people, when in trade discreet, 
Are after me aspiring. 

For me the soldier in the field 

Will act a feat that’s martial ; 





Prompted by me blind justice will 
Decide an action partial. 





For me the dark assassin doth 

The harmiess victim murder : 

But hold! enough I’ve here disclos’'d— 
My theme shall go no further, 





Answer, by William Forsey, of Allington, 

to J. Barry's Rebus, inserted Jan. 10. 
Our foes in victory dream in vain, 
While men like NELSON rule the main. 

Similar answers have likewise been 
sent by W. Bennett, of Plymouth Dock; 
J. Beedle, of Ottery ; Ann ; T. Dowding, 
of Fifehead; Z. H.of Ottery; J. Clark, 
Exeter. 





Answer, by Ann, to J. Barry's Charade, in- 
serted January 10th. 
Hail, sacred WEDLOCK! mayst thon 
ever prove 

A source of genuine happiness and love. 
Similar answers have also been sent 

by W. Forsey, of Allington ; T. Dowd- 

ing, of Fifehead ; M, A. Gdipus, of Cul- 

lumpton, 





If Veritas will favour us with his real 
name and address, his letter shail'have imme- 
diate msertion ; but the impropriety of im- 


pugning the truth of MissBenger’s statement 
va anonymors information is obvious, 


| 
| 
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